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A sister of Lord Kensington 


A Dance Dandy. 

T. Patrick’s Day will be celebrated 
as usual at Dublin Castle by Court 
balls. When Sir Philip Crampton 
was the surgeon-general at the 

Viceregal Court the official costume he 
wore at the balls had a very military 
appearance. A gentleman pointing to 
Sir Philip once asked, ‘‘ Who is that 
distinguished officer?’ ‘* Oh, sir,” replied 
Lord “Norbury, the celebrated wit and 
punster, “I thought everyone knew him. 
He is Sir Philip Cr rampton, the general of 
the Lancers.” 


a Remarkable Stage Family. 
“he death of Miss Lily Hanbury, which 
occurred at Bedford Court Mansions 
on Thursday night, is a tragedy more 
poignant than any in which she held our 
attention at the footlights. She belonged 
to one of the most ‘remarkable of our 
stage families, for she not only had a 
sister (Hilda) on the stage, but she also 
had five cousins—Miss Julia Neilson, Miss 
Hilda Jacobsen, Miss Florence Jameson, 
Miss Norah Kerin, who starts her Juliet 
on Saturday, and Miss Eileen Kerin—their 
mothers being sisters. 


Miss Hanbury’s Debut. 
“The first to take the stage was Miss 
Julia Neilson, and it was seeing her 
in Pygmalion and Galatea at the Savoy 
that fired Miss Hanbury’s ambition to do 
likewise, and by a curious coincidence it 
was in this very play that she made her 
first appearance as Myrine in May, 1888. 
From that time until she married in 1905 
she was constantly before the public, now 
with Mr. Barrett, now with Mr. Tree, and 
now under other managements. An ex- 
tremely handsome woman, she was at her 
best in big-brush parts. She was par- 
ticularly charming, however, with Ellaline 
Yerriss and Pattie Brown as one of the 
three boy-girls in The Amazons. Of recent 
years she had been a keen playgoer, fre- 
quently occupying a box on first nights. 
Three years ago she married Mr. Herbert 
Guedalla, the well-known accountant. 
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Shy with Strangers. 
he father of the late Marquis of Lin- 
lithgow, the peer who has just died 
at forty-seven, was one of the shyest of 
men. It is said that when the late peer 
was born the father was conducted by the 
nurse to see his son and heir. Lady Hope- 


toun (the mother) inquired afterwards if 


he had kissed the baby, and the nurse 
replied, “’Is lordship shook ’ands with 
Lord ’Ope.” 


A Rejected Alien, 


hen the Marquis of Linlithgow (then 
Lord Hopetoun) was returning from 
Australia he thought of acquiring a cocka- 
too as a memento. It was a beautiful 
bird that was selected for his inspection, 
and his lordship after looking at it said, 
“How are you, cocky?” Without a 
moment’s hesitation the bird replied, ‘“‘Got 
the influenza —— bad.” As the bird aired 
many other pet colonial adjectives it did 
not cross the water. 


A Licensed Humorist. 
“The new Licensing Bill 
deal of excitement. That is gene- 
rally the case with such measures. When 
the late Sir Wilfrid Lawson introduced 
his Permissive Bill the witty Scots lawyer, 
Lord Neaves, poked fun at it in a little 
humorous verse which ran as follows :— 
A simple little bill 
That seeks to pass incog. 
To permit me to prevent you 
From having a glass of grog. 


is creating a 


Window & Grove 


THE LATE MISS LILY HANBURY 


(Mrs. Herbert Guedalla), who died suddenly on 
Thursday last 
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Le CHARLES? 


A 


Lafayette 
LORD RICHARD WELLESLEY 


Second son of the Duke of Wellington 


Bridal Bliss. 


“Lhe honeymoon of Count and Countess 

Szechenyi (Miss Gladys Vanderbilt) 
recalls a story of another American honey- 
moon couple. The bride in this case was 
considerably older than the groom, and 
though the railway car was crowded was 
particularly frivolous. At last a lady 
passenger, who was trying to read, said to 
the joyous bride, “Madame, will you 
please let your son close the window?” 
The rest of ‘the j Jone y was in silence. 

ts 

The Dike: ef Argyll’s “Find.” 
Ou literary duke, the Duke of Argyll, 

has been occupied for some time 
past in the fascinating pursuit of investi- 
gating and arranging his family archives, 
and his researclies have been rewarded by 
the discovery of valuable treasure trove in 
the shape of a quantity of letters of quite 
unusual interest. Among them are some 
written by the Duchess of Argyll, who 
before her marriage was the beautiful and 
brilliant Miss Elizabeth Gunning. Another 
interesting _ correspondent » whose letters 
have come to light is Augusta Duchess of 
Brunswick, sister: of George III. The 
letters of her daughter, Lady Derby, and 
of many other well-known personages 
who had intimate knowledge of the 
political and social life of the eighteenth 
century and were also pretty constant corre- 
spondents of the Inveraray Castle circle of 
that day, have Bovey been PNK as 


The ucee Olas Diarmid: 3 


he Duke of Argyll, whose literary iets 
and achievements are well known, 

now engaged in editing this conespon® 
dence, which is said to throw many curious 
sidelights on eighteenth-century politics 
and manners, with a view to publishing 
them. The duke is perhaps best known in 
literary circles as the author of the libretto 
of Diarmid, a Scottish opera which was 
produced with great success at Covent 
Garden, and his ‘ ‘Passages From the Past” 
will be remembered as a charming 
chronicle of his own personal experiences 
to which the forthcoming family memoirs 
and letters will make an interesting 
supplement. 
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A Princess’s Desire. 
rincess Christian, who is patroness of 
the forthcoming exhibition of handi- 
crafts and sale of artistic work for the 
benefit of poor gentlewomen which is to 
be held at the Grafton Galleries on 
March 24, 25, and 26, has now recovered 
from her recent attack of influenza and 
hopes soon to be out and about again. 
She is one of the most popular of 
all our royalties and is the King’s 
favourite sister. Some years ago 
when staying at the country seat 
of a well-known nobleman con- 
versation turned upon unsatisfied 
desires, and several of those pre- 
sent explained low they often 
wished to do certain things they 
had never been able to do. At 
last the Princess spoke. ‘My 
greatest desire in life,’ she said, 
“is to ride through London on the 
top of an omnibus, and for pre- 
ference to have a chat with th« 
driver. I fear, however,’ she 
added with a sigh, “that is an 


aspiration that I shall nevei 
realise.” 

EF i 
Her Pun. 


Jrincess Christian has always 
been full of animal spirits, 
and to this day there is no one 
enjoys a joke better than she 
does. Some few years ago some- 
thing had put Prince Christian 
greatly out of temper and le 
was, metaphorically speaking, 
vowing fire and slaughter against 
the whole of his domestic staff. 
At length the Princess looked up 
and said, “Don’t talk like that; you 
make me think of Marie Corelli.” “ What 
on earth do you mean?” asked the Prince 
as he paused before her. ‘Well, you 
see,” was her answer, “you look so like 
the Master—Christian.” 


An Unexpected Reply. 
death of Sir Denzil Ibbetson 


“The 

removes one of the best of our Indian 
administrators. 
One night’ in gy 
Simla he was { 
dining at a /riend’s 
house and next to 
him sat a young 
subaltern who was 
boasting how up 
in some hill sta- 
tion one of his 
men had killed a 
native and how 
he had let him off 
with two years’ 
imprisonment, 
“Do you mean to 
say, sir, that all 
you gave him was 
two years for tak- 
ing a native’s 
life ?’’ said Ibbet- 
son. The boy 
quailed under his 
eye and stam- 
mered out an 
affirmative. 
“Then all I can 
Say is, sir,” thun- 
dered out Ibbet- 
son, “that you 
put an absurdly 
high value upon 
the lives of the 
natives.” 


Keen Contestants. 


“| he recent “scrimmage” in a law court 

between two K.C.’s is not the first of 
the sort. A barrister once wrote the word, 
“villain,” in a rival's hat. The injured 
one complained to the judge about it, 
saying, ““Not only, my lord, has the 
offending party mutilated my hat but he 
has even written his own name in it.” 


PIERROT AND PIERRETTES AT THE MUNICH CARNIVAL 


Pupil’s Plan. 
Pauline Lucca, the great singer who has 
just died, spent her later years in 
teaching. “Inspire . yourself with the 
situation,” said she to a pupil on one 
occasion when instructing on some tragic 
character; “fancy yourself in the poor 
woman's place. If you were deserted by 
a lover whom you adored, what would you 
do?” “TI would look out for another,” 
was the unexpected and ingenuous reply. 


GUD IAI BIR: 


amd Out (continued). 


Cruel. 


“[vhe many jokes which have been made 

about leap-year proposals and [’eb- 
Tuary 29 rather amused an idle fop who 
recently married a lady with a large 
income. Accidentally meeting an old 
sweetheart who had jilted him he, think- 
ing to have a laugh out of her, remarked, 
“And so youare not married yet?” “No, 
not yet,” was the reply. “ Why 
didn’t you take advantage of 
leap year?’’ asked the man. 
“Because I am not able to earn 
enough to support a husband,” 
was the cutting retort of his old 
sweetheart. 


A Little Witness. 


AV es Kendal, who celebrates 
= her fifty-ninth birthday 
next Sunday, has been connected 
with the stage all her life. When 
four years old she was taken to 
see her sister play in The Maid 
and the Magpie. After observing 
the bird take the spoons little 
Madge, when her ‘sister as the 
maid went off in custody, could 
not restrain herself. ‘No, no,” 
said a tiny but indignant voice 
heard all over the theatre, “ my 
sister Bessie didn’t steal the 
spoons.” 


A Power Trial. 


V hen the freedom of a town 

or city is conferred it is 
customary for the mayor to 
speak of the high qualities of 
the person honoured. Carnarvon gives its 
freedom to Mr. Lloyd George, M.P., this 
week, and no doubt there will be much 
enthusiasm. In similar circumstances the 
Mayor of Liverpool once began, “My 
lords and gentlemen, Mr. Canning, the 
power of whose genius, the power of 
whose genius, I repeat Then he 
came to a full stop and Mr. Canning 
had to dilate’ on the power of his own 
genius. 


IMMORTALISING THE SUFFRAGETTES 


Waxwork images of five leading Suffragettes will, it is expected, be put on exhibition at Tussaud’s Exhibition 
at the end of this week. Our picture shows Miss Christabel Pankhurst sitting to Mr. Tussaud, who at the 
present time is completing a model of Mrs. Pethick Lawrence 
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In Trousers, 


i dE he 


litigation 
about the 
use of “Aunt 


Naomi” as a pen 
name reminds one 
of a journalistic 
story. A benevo- 
lent old lady tap- 
ping at an edi- 
torial door said, 
“Can I see ‘ Aunt 
Polly’ who writes 
the ‘Mother’s 
Page’ in your 
newspaper? I 
want to thank her 
for her useful 
articles.” 


2 
is 


The Reply. 
he office boy, 
jerking his 

thumb vaguely in 

the direction of 
half-a-dozen men 
| busy scribbling, 
replied, ‘That’s 

‘im over there 

smoking a_ pipe 

with a grey flan- 
nel shirt on.” 
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SHIPPING, TOURS, 


PLEASURE CRUISES 
TO SUNNY LANDS 


by the 
SPAIN 3 
MOROCCO ORIENT COMPAN Y’S 
GIBRALTAR S.S. “ORIENT,” 


PORTUGAL, &c. 5,453 tons, 7,500 horse-power. 


11th April to 23rd April. 


f 
1 
l 
( 


3 S.S. ‘ OPHIR,” 
ADEIRA, &c, 15th May os ... to 9th June. 


Managers: F. Green & Co. and ANDERSON, ANDERSON & Co., London. For passage apply 
to the latter firm at 5, Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or 28, Cockspur Street, S.W. 


The MARCH Number of 


THE BADMINTON MAGAZINE 


OF SPORTS AND PASTIMES 


CONTAINS: 

SPORTSMEN OF MARK: XXIX.—Mr. JAMES J. MAHER. 
Illustrated. 

PLEASURES AND PAINS OF MOTOR-TOURING IN INDIA. 
Illustrated. 

RACING, PAST AND FUTURE. By Tue Epiror. Illustrated. 

STRANGE STORIES OF SPORT: XXXVII._THE MONK’S FACE, By Joun SANDER- 
son. Illustrated. 

THE RISKS OF THE RIDER, By Witt H. Oairvie. Illustrated, 

SO OG RAE AT THE INTER-'VARSITY SPORTS. By Apo_pHE ABRAHAMS. 

ustrated. 

THE HORSE SHOW SEASON. By Artruur W, Coaton. Illustrated. 

A FALL SHOOTING TRIP IN BRITISH COLUMBIA. By R. Leckiz-Ewine. Illustrated. 

HOLY WATER: A HINT TO HORSE-BREAKERS. By J. NuGent. 


By Avrrep E. T. Watson. 


By IsaBEL PiGGorTt. 


THE SOUTH DORSET HUNT. By Purseck Pircrim. Illustrated. 
BOOKS ON SPORT. 

BADMINTON NOTA BENE. 

A PRIZE COMPETITION. Tue JANUARY Awarp. Illustrated. 


To be obtained of all Newsagents and at the Railway Bookstalls throughout 
the United Kingdom. 


Price 1/- Price 1/- 


VOLUMES I. to XXVI. of 
aR EIGES SecA ee aaa 


Handsomely bound in Cloth gilt, 12/6 each. 


Binding Cases for any of the above Volumes can now be obtained, 
price 2/6 each. 


aplal= TATLER can be obtained in Paris at 
GALIGNANI’S LIBRARY, 224, Rue de Rivoli; 
W. iH. SMITH & SON, 248, Rue de Rivoli; 
and at all important News Stands and Railway Bookstalls on the Continent. 
In Germany and Austria THE TATLER can be obtained at the various 
Depots in each town of the Saarbach News Agency. 


YOUR SUBSCRIPTION TO “THE TATLER.” 


y ELSEWHERE 
Twelve months (including double AT HOME, CANADA, ABROAD. 
but not extra numbers) -  - £1 8s. 2d. £1 10s. 6d. (87°45) £1 19s. Od. 
Six months - - - - - 14s, 1d. 15s. 3d. (53°75) 19s. 6d. 
Three months - 7s. 1d. 7s. 7d. (31°85) 9s. 9d. 


s nee spapers for foreign parts may be posted at any time, irrespective of the departure of 
e mails. 

THE TATLER has now been entered as Second-class Matter at the New York, N.Y, 
Post Office, 1903. 

Subscriptions must be paidin advance, direct to the Publishing Office, Great New Street, 
in Engiish money, by cheques crossed ‘*The London & Westminster Bank”: or by Post- 
Office Orders payable at the Fleet Street Post Office to the Proprietors of ‘* THE TATLER,” 
Great New Street, Lendon, E.C. 


HE RATE OF_POSTAGE FOR THIS WEEK’S TATLER is as follows: 
anywhere in the United Kingdom 4d. per copy; to Canada ld. per copy. Elsewhere 
abroad the rate would be 3d. FOR EVERY TWO OUNCES. Care should therefore be taken to 
correctly WEIGH AND STAMP all copies before forwarding. 
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IS MAJESTY’S THEATRE. MR. TREE. 


EVERY EVENING at 8.50, 


THE BELOVED VAGABOND. au William J. poche 
MR. TREE. SS EVELYN MIL 
Preceded at 8.15 by Scenes from the Fairy heat HANSEL AND. “GRETEL. 
Miss Viola Tree, Miss Alice Moffat, Miss Jessica Rayne. 
MATINEE of both Plays EVERY SATURDAY at 2.15 and 
SPECIAL WEDNESDAY MATINEES, MARCH 11 and 18. 


YRIC THEATRE. MR. LEWIS WALLER, 
Lessee, Mr. William Greet. Under the Management of Mr. Tom B. Davis. 
EVERY EVENING at 8.30. MATINEE, WEDNESDAYS & SATURDAYS at 2.30. 
A WHITE MAN. By Epwin Mitton Roye. 


AIETY THEATRE. Manager, Mr. GrorGE EpwarDES. 
EVERY EVENING at 8.0 (Doors open 7.40), the successful Musical Play, 
THE GIRLS OF GOTTENBERG. 


GARRICK THEATRE. Lessee and Manager, Mr. ArtHUR Bourcuier. 
EVERY EVENING at_ 8.30. 
AGDIY2-FaRCe DFE CK, 
Miss ETHEL IRVING and Mr. C M. LOWNE 
(by arrangement with Mr. Otho Stuart), will be removed to the GARRICK. 
MATINEES every WEDNESDAY and SATURDAY at 2.30. 


LONDON HIPPODROME. 
TWICE DAILY, at 2 and 8 p.m. 
MIRTH, MYSTERY, AND SENSATION. 
AQUATIC, STAGE, AND EQUESTRIAN SPECTACLE. 


EMPIRE. LEICESTER SQ. THE BELLE OF THE BALL. 
Miss TOPSY SINDEN, Mr. FRED FARREN, &c. 


MISS CONSTANCE COLLIER, NEW REVUE “OH INDEED!” BIOSCOPE, &c, 
EVERY EVENING at 8.0. Manager, Mr. H. J. Hircuins. 


A YOUNG LADY by birth and education anxious to hear from lady who 
would give comfortable home and small salary in return for companionship 
and housekeeping. Bright, used to entertaining. Certificate for painting, 
drawing, photography. References exchanged.—Address, A.M.C., c/o James 
Elliott & Co. (London), Ltd., Temple Bar House, 23-28, Fleet Street, F.C. 


toe opera s 


issued Friday March 13th, will contain— 


THE KAISER’S GROWING NAVY, 


A four-page supplement describing one of the greatest subjects of the day. 


LANCASHIRE’S COTTON INDUSTRY. 


Two remarkable drawings by I’. Matania. 
FAMILIES IN) THE BOAT RACE, 
PAPER CHASING: 


Drawn by Ernest Prater. 
A BEAUTIFUL WOMAN AT THE NEW GALLERY. 
AND MANY OTHER ITEMS OF INTEREST. 


o 


d. ARISE 1D Sites deli at deh, 6d 


EAB AR CHIPECTURAE She Vile 


MARCH No. 
THE WALDORF HOTEL, ALDWYCH. 
NEW INSURANCE OFFICES, EUSTON SQUARE. 
THE OPEN AIR SCHOOL AT LETCHWORTH. 
FULLY ILLUSTRATED. : 
THE COUNTY HALL DESIGNS. By Halsey Ricardo. 
AND NUMEROUS OTHER ARTICLES AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 


At all Newsagents and Bookstalls. 


contains— 


Price 1|- 


TECHNICAL JOURNALS, Ltd., Caxton House, Westminster, S.W. 


THE TATLER’S HOTEL LIST. 


AVIEMORE.— Station Hotel, Aviemore, Strathspey. W.H. Lecce, Manager. 


BRAEMAR.—Fife Arms Hotel. Centre of Scottish Highlands. 


OURNEMOUTH.—Royal Bath Hotel. “The Hotel de Luxe of the South.” Overlooking 
Bay and Pier. No charge for attendance or lights. Hotel Orchestra plays in Grand Palm 
Lounge every evening. Garage. Near Meyrick and Queen's Parks Golf Links. ‘Terms 4 la 
carte orinclusive. 23" Book to Bournemouth Central Station. C. A. ScHwase, Gen. Manager. 


COLCHESTER.—The Cups. Posting and Motor Garage. E. J. Harr, Proprietor. 


Reconstructed, 


LEAMINGTON SPA.—Regent Hotel. The most charming in the provinces. 
Unique Winter 


refurnished. Lift. Recherché cuisine. Large Garage, resident Engineer. 
and Hunting Quarters. ‘Phones 109 and 0659 Leamington. 


LYMINGTON.—The Londesborough. Central for New Forest and Isle of Wight. 


MARGATE.— Cliftonville Hydro. Fullylicensed. Finest position. facing seaand Oval. Electric 

light and lift. Roof garden. Billiards (2 tables). First class cuisine and wines. Within easy 
distance of golf links. Motor garage in grounds of Hotel. Turkish, Dowsing and Electric baths. 
Special week-end tickets from Messrs. Cook & Sons—Saturday to Monday, £2; Friday to Monday, 
£2 10s., including Ist classrailway fare and full board. Special terms for lengthened stay during 
Winter and early Spring. For Tariff apply Manager. 


MUNDESLEY- -ON-SEA.—Grand Hotel. 
“"*_Proprietor.. 


Tariff on application to Rertty Meap, Resident 


WESTON: -SUPER-MARE.—Week end at Grand Atlantic Hote]. Garage. Nearest to golflinks. 
Do. Royal Hotel, for comfort. Re-furnished.- Electric light. Garage. 


Do. For Sunshine and Atlantic Breezes, Booklet, stamp, Phillput, Stationer. 
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tihe See ee 


Lundi Ferrara 
THE GERMAN EMPEROR LORD TWEEDMOUTH 


Whose correspondence with Lord Tweedmouth has caused such The First Lord of the Admiralty, the recipient of the German 
a sensation at home and abroad s Emperor’s letter 


MISS MAUD ALLAN, THE NEW DANCER AT THE PALACE THEATRE 


Who promises to make as great a sensation in London as she has done on the Continent. The above photograph represents her in ‘‘ The Vision of Salome” 


IQI 


Gjeld  TAIOLIAIR 


GOOD book to read while you are 
wondering what to read is “Salt 
and Sincerity.’ This is the 
expressed juice of those “ Letters 

to Belinda” which have so long been the 
piece de résistance of Mr. Arthur L. Hum- 
phreys’ “ Books of To-day and Books of 
To-morrow.” It is published by Wells 
Gardner in a format which 
exactly fits it to “lie 
about.” To hostesses it 
should be invaluable as a 
conyersation-maker. It is 
itself conversation. Mr. 
Humphreys is profoundly 
versed in all the little 
vogues and _ philosophies 
pour serviy of our wonder- 
ful day, and beneath his 
persiflage there is that faint 
hint of doctrine and re- 
proof which its readers 
will like for the book’s 
sake ane their own 

1at, hie are. Mr. 


We Humphreys’ topics? 
What could they be but 
Cats, Cookery, Good 
Stories, Diaries, Lists of 
Best Books, Monte Carlo, 
Women as Journalists, 
Fashion Plates, Gardens, 
Holidays, _ the Seaside, 
Country Cottages, Child 
Geniuses, and the like 
small change of the life 


intellectual? On _ these 
things Mr. Humphreys 
moralises with a wealth 
of anecdote and happy 


allusion that never suggest 


effort or overdraft. His 
good advice is mild and 
varied. For example, ‘‘ Do 


not be afraid to be alone, 
and if possible spend one 
day at least in the heart 


of the country.” That is 
mildly serious. Again, 


‘“A letter book is a better 
thing to keep than a diary, 


but plenty of telegram 

forms and a faithful 

servant are better than either.” That is 

mild in another way. 

M: Hunipl ireys’ best stories may be 
Grant Duff's, but then they are 

transcribed as such, and they are well 

chosen. When Faber, the divine, was in 


his last illness he asked those around him 
how he was. ‘“‘ Very ill indeed,’ was the 
reply. “Then you had better,” the sick 
man rejoined, “ order the prayers for the 
dying to be read.” ‘No,’ answered the 
person to whom he spoke, “I think you 
will live four-and-twenty hours.’ ‘Oh, 
in that case,” rejoined Faber, ‘‘read me 
Pickwick.” 
AD African millionaire asked a friend 
by what name he should call his 
new house. ‘ Well,” replied the other 
musingly, “ why shouldn’t you call it 
Dunrobin?” African Millionaire: “ Yes, 
that’s a very good name; but after all I 
don’t thinkit will do. I’m not going out of 
business yet.” The Esperanto people 
ought to make capital out of the story of 
the foreigner who gave up the study of 
English on being told that the “ Mikado” 
was “‘ pronounced a decided success.” 


From the Durand-Ruel Collection. 


“Lhe “Book Monthly” inquires, “ Who 

reads reprints? ’’ I should say that 
Mr. Dent knows. Or does he publish by 
faith and get his reward inthedark? He 
issues the books in his ‘ Everyman’s 
Library” fifty at a time. “And they sat 
down by fifties in a company.” I suppose 
standard literature was never marshalled 


“THE BALCONY.” 


BY IGNANO ZULOAGA 


‘Fifty Years of Modern Painting,” by J. E. Phythian 


and produced at such a rate before. All 
the same it is from the single volume that 
I realise (by imaginative * multiplication) 
what Mr. Dent is doing. Before me lies 
his “ Everyman’s” “Life of Goethe” by 
G. H. Lewes. That such a book, with its 
600 pages of thought and personality and 
stimulus, should be produced in this admi- 
rable form for 1s. is wonderful. I dip into 
the volume and light on this. Goethe is 
talking about Spinoza :— 

That wonderful sentiment, He who truly 
loves God must not require God to love him in 
return, together with all the preliminary pro- 
positions on which it rests, and all the conse- 
quences deduced from it, filled my mind. To 
be disinterested in everything, but most of all 
in love and friendship, was my highest desire, 
my maxim, my practice, so that saucy speech 
of Philine’s, “Tf I love thee, what is that to 
thee ?”’ was spoken right out ‘of my heart. 


] am afraid that I spoke irreverently 

last week about latter-day collecting. 
That does not forbid me to say that 
“Byways of Collecting’ (Cassell) is a 
very good book of its kind and likely to 
aid and stimulate all timid collectors of 
old china, prints, furniture, and silver and 
glass. 
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By Wilfred 
Whitten. 


[I's author, Miss Ethel Deane, is the 

very able editor of “The Queen.” 
The book is charmingly illustrated. I do 
not deny that it goes beyond me. “ Nut- 
meg graters and vinaigrettes have a 
special old-world charm about their very 
names.” “Snulfer trays ... now generally 
finda place on the table for sweetmeats 
or are used as ash trays.” 
‘SPotato; rings). «dO, 
duty as flower stands for the 
table.’ Well, well. And 
then there are caddy spoons 
and “quaint old spoon 
racks”’ from Cumberland 
farmhouses, unsought as 
yet by dealers. But | 
imagine the dealer is 
already in a cab for 
Iuston. 


“This ever-growing de- 

mand, fanned by 
books and converging on 
potato rings, does not seem 
quite right while living 
artists and craftsmen are 
doing so badly. The hunt 
for old. Staffordshire toby 
jugs is all very well, but a 
demand for good reproduc- 
tions of the best things 
in the British Museum 
sculpture galleries and in 
the print-room portfolios 
would be a finer thing. 
A craze for contemporary 
etchings and drawings 
which would bring down 
prices and enrich living 
artists would be encou- 
raging. There is more 
worship for old _ trifles 
which have to be collected 
amid snares and pitfalls 
than for substantial art 
which can be had genuine 
for the asking. 


Richards from Me eanwhile a hopeful 
spirit is engendered 
by the steady and abun- 
dant publication of books dealing with 
objects of art which not one person in a 
hundred thousand can collect but which 
allcan enjoy. Irefer to the masterpieces 
of painting. Such a book as Mr. J. E. 
Phythian’s “ Filty Years of Modern Paint- 
ing: Corot to Sargent’ (Grant Richards) 
is very welcome. It is a useful and well- 
reasoned history of the art of our time 
{rom Preraphaelitism downwards. Here 
the frequent visitor to picture galleries 
may arm himself with a good under- 
standing of the modern schools in Eng- 
land, France, and other countries. 


JN large portion of the book deals with 

painters whose work is annually 
placed before us, and the ideals of such 
men as Mr. George Clausen, Mr. Shannon, 
Mr. La Thangue, Mr. Edward Stott, and 
many others (including the modern French 
masters and experimenters) are defined 
and ranked. Perhaps Mr. Phythian would 
have done better with fewer names. Such 
a sentence as “ By this time we ought 
to be finding Sir Hubert Herkomer in 
the crowd” is a quaint indication of 
plethora. But his book is very sound 
and helpful. 
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Lafayctte 


THE MARCHIONESS’ OF 'DONEGALL 


Lady Donegall is the widow of,the late Marquis of Donegall, whom she married in his eightieth year in 1902 Her son, the present peer, is four years of 
age and holds the quaint office of Lord High Admiral of Lough Neagh. Lady Donegall’s mother, Mrs. Twining, is devoted to lemurs, the new fashionable pets 
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Observations. 


HE Duma not having proved the 
success which was anticipated 
the Czar is carefully considering 
the Bishop of London’s sugges- 

tion of hockey as a cure for Russia’s 
internal troubles. 


~his.is a charming instance of the 
interest which England takes in 
other people’s business. Another is 
afforded by Mr. Asquith’s kindly 
remarks on the German naval pro- 
gramme. “His attitude,” says a 
Cologne paper, “can be recognised 
with nothing but gratitude by 
Germany.” ‘“ Nothing but gratitude” 
is at any rate candid. 


“Lhe American doctors have been 

diagnosing their President and 
have cheerfully arrived at the con- 
clusion that he is suffering from 
“pararvia reformatoria.”’ <As_ this 
implies that he is an irresponsible 
demagogue given to delusional utter- 
ances the statement that he will not 
stand again for the presidency should 
be need with caution. 


Hews ereat is the interest taken in 

politics nowadays by the youth 
of the nation is shown by the answers 
of a schoolboy last week when he 
was asked the date of the Battle of 
Hastings. ‘‘Ten hundred and eighteen,’ 
he said. This was really Mr. Du Cros’s 
majority. 


: 


t is truly an ill wind that blows no one 
any good. Owing to the influenza 
epidemic the Archbishop of Westminster 
has dispensed the faithful from fasting 
during Lent. The Worshipful Company 
of Fishmongerts is 
to hold an indig- 
nation meeting. 


“Tlie final notices 

to income- 
tax non-payers are 
now due and the 
man in possession 
is preparing to act 
upon the offensive. 
One wonders what 


this individual 

does at other 

seasons of the 

year, 

A Patis lan AMAA ii 
/ doctor has 

invented a cure A 
for nail - biting. 


It consists of a bit 
inserted in the 
mouth which pre- 


UE 


“cc 


he difference between a professional 

and an amateur is very often one 
of accident.” 
a member 


This statement is made by 
of the Royal Water Colour 


Byron 


A FOUR-FOOTED PATIENT 


The above scene was taken recently in the Bide-a-wee hospital 
for animals, an institution in New York that has done much 
to care for the injured animals of that city. The Bide-a-wee 

also provides sun hats for horses during the hot weather 


Society and not by a footballer as you 
might have supposed. 
7erily this is anage of hustle. A South- 


Eastern train is charged by three 
M.P.’s with running at an excessive speed. 
This is obviously a case for the First 
Offenders Act. 
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By M. T. P. 


he society columns of the daily papers 

give glowing accounts of the ball 

given by the Limerick Hunt. They omit, 
however, to give the winning as, 


Te bi Li icensing Bill has scarcely been 
received with enthusiasm. The 
shareholders call it “‘ Burglar Bill.” 


t has, however, stimulated the sale 

of ordnance maps, a large number 

of people having suddenly become in- 

terested in the question of hostelries six 
miles distant from their habitations. 


Political bridge was the game 
And the Government grimly called 
“clubs.” 
While they called it a different name 
Political bridge was the game. 


Though a temperance move was their 
aim, 
They created but new-fangled pubs. 
Political bridge was the game 
And the Government grimly called 
“clubs.” 


ome resentment has been aroused 

by the fact that the bill is sup- 

ported by what a publican the other 
day called “the bunch of bishops.” 
Mee lieais 


“Only Lord Wolseley !” 
Vey encouraging news comes to hand 

of the health of Lord Wolscley, who 
has derived considerable benefit from his 
stay in the South of France. He hopes 
soon to be back at Glynde, his home in 
Sussex, where he is very popular with all 
with whom he comes into contact. He 
takes the greatest interest in all that goes 
on in the neigh- 
bourhood, A short 
time 


ago some 
volunteers from 
some distance 
away were carry- 
ing out a field 
day in the neigh- 
bourhood of his 
home, and __pre- 


sently he sauntered 
up to where a 
young officer was 
in charge of a few 
men and entered 
into conversation 
with him. 
e ventured at 
length to 
criticise the 
officer's tactics, 
which rather 
nettled the latter, 
who none _ too 


vents the jaw politely told him 
closing, In case that when he 
this implement wanted his ad- 
should be intro- vice on military 
duced into Eng- matters he would 
land I suggest THE ARRIVAL OF THE DOWAGER EMPRESS MARIE OF RUSSIA let him know. 
that it be called Who is now in England as the guest of her sister, Queen Alexandra. The Dowager Empress was received Lord Wolseley 
“the biter bit.” on her arrival at Victoria by King Edward, Queen Alexandra, the Prince and Princess of Wales, Princess smiled, apolo- 
Victoria, Princess Louise, and the Duke of Argyll gised, pene walked 

on. “Who on 


r. Tom Browne is chucklingly telling 

a story of how he was introduced 

to a north-country magnate who promptly 

congratulated him on the excellence of 
his crackers. 


Amus the latest publications I notice 

a book entitled ‘Gardening for 
Women.” This is evidently a new move 
on the part of the Suffragettes, who are 
adepts at cultivating plots. 
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earth is that old chap?” asked the officer 
of a group of villagers as the veteran 
soldier disappeared from view. ‘Oh! 
only Lord Wolseley. Didn’t you know?” 
came the joyous response. 
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A DANCER FROM SUNNY SPAIN. 


. Dover Street Studios 
A CHARACTERISTIC PORTRAIT OF SENORITA TORTOLA VALENCIA 


The beautiful Spanish dancer who has been recently engaged by Mr. George Edwardes and who will probably appear in the play that follows ‘‘The Girls 
of Gottenberg” at the Gaiety j 
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HE servant has always been a 
stage type from the days of Greek 
drama onwards. In our own time 
we have had all sorts of servants— 

little drabs like Merely Mary Ann, insolent 
young footmen as in The Night of the Party, 


and imposing valets as in The Ideal 
Husband. But the butler in particular has 


been in great demand, for curiously enough 
the rise of democracy has been synchronous 
with an extraordinary interest in the 
upper classes and the way they live. The 
playvgoer has been standing like the urchin 
at the street railings peering in at brightly- 
lit drawing-rooms, and like many other 
people who have encountered him in real 
life he is more awed by a butler and the 
minor satellites round him than by the 
master. 


herefore when Mr. Barrie took to writ- 
ing a play about a butler he was 
not exploring an undiscovered country, 
but never before has there been such a 
butler as William Crichton. All the other 
butlers we have seen are mere 
and that, too, not only as a stage con- 
vention but as our general experience of 
the genus. They seem to have no feelings, 
no nerves, no personality ; they represent 
the aloofness, the passivity, of the English- 
man in its most highly-developed form, 


M r. Barrie is the first man to see that a 

3utler has a Soul, and The Admirable 
Crichton, which remains by far his most 
brilliant effort, comes out alter a lapse of 
six years as fresh as paint. ‘This is rather 
remarkable in view of the fact that in 
these short six years we have changed a 
great many of our views. Socialism, 
which was the veriest theory in 1g02, 1s 
discussed by every Bewepape! to-day as a 
fact to befought, but the truth of Crich- 
ton remains absolutely unchanged by all 
reconsiderations. It is, in short, a work of 
genius, and genius n>ver needs to be re- 
electroplated. 


at he little pivot on which the 

play revolves is very simple, 
but it is redolent of humour. 
It is only this—that the word, 
“servant,’ is wholly a relative 
phrase. Crichton is the butler 
to the Earl of Loam in May- 
fair, but he is complete master 
on the desert island. A de- 
licious fatalist, he never argues 
his point like the gentleman 
with the red flag. His theory of 
caste is an initial postulate. ! 
do not know if Crichton could 
define postulate (although he does 
read his Henley), but he knows 
per esas what it means. 


Tre ne Socialist would seize upon 

the play with delight if it 
were not for the extraordinary 
fact that Crichton, the little 
emperor on the island, never 
dreams of realising a_ similar 
ambition in Mayfair. His highest 
hope is only a public-house in the 
Harrow Road, for he recognises 
without resentment that for the 
time being at any rate a long- 
standing social system has given 
him a great many betters. 


MR. 


automata, - 


onsider the situation. The Earl of 
Loam and his family are  ship- 
wrecked on a desert island. The only 
member of the group with any brains, 
with the capacity for making bricks with- 


Burford 
MR. LYN HARDING 


Who ‘has been recently appearing in a sketch 

entitled ‘‘The Man in Motley” at the Coliseum, 

is now playing the title-réle at the Duke of York's 
Theatre 


out straw and of fixing a new form of 
society, is the butler. He manages to do 
so because his enormous force of character 
is unconditioned by the circumstances of 
mere money which prevail at home. 


“Daily*Mirror” Studios 


H. NYE CHART AS EARL LATIMER AND WI 
DICK AS CYNTHIA 


In ‘‘The Lord of Latimer Street” at Terry's Theatre 
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‘ihe Gabriel Borkman divided the world 

into the masters and the “‘helpers of 
the servers.” Crichton is a servant only 
by accident. Left to Nature he is essen- 
tially a master, becoming king of the castle 
automatically. When ey erybody else fails 
Crichton is “there. It is he who knows 
how to make the best of everything, and 
the others group themselves round him 
like steps of stairs according to their 
amount of character. The stately earl 
reduced to fig leaves becomes the amiable 


“daddy’’ who cleans out the dam and 
plays a concertina. The Hon. I[rnest 
Wolley, so epigrammatic in town, is pre- 


cipitated to the dregs of his foolishness. 


am sure the Suffragettes will not like 
the play, for Mr. Barrie has delibe- 
rately abstained from pandering to their 
cause. Crichton dominates the Ladies 
Lasenby even more effectually than the 
men, for they reduce themselves to menials 
in his presence—Lady Mary going the 
length of falling in love with him in the 
most old-fashioned feminine way. The 
inference clearly is that in a_ state of 
primitive nature woman takes the second 
place. It is only a high state of civilisa- 
tion like our own that becomes demascu- 
linised, for even in America, so like us 
in many other respects, the men keep 
the bit between their teeth in every- 
thing that matters. Even Tweeny, with 
whom Crichton is in love, prostrates her- 
self before him. At every point, in short, 


Might is Right—Might, however, being 
capable of differing definitions. In May- 


fair it means money and accredited posi- 
tion; in the wilderness it gives way to 
energy, decision, inventiveness, and the 
power to will. 

e tt 


{ Crichton is a butler with a soul I 
think Mr. Lyn Harding with ell his 
good qualities—a fine presence, a good 
voice, and a knowledge of his business— 
lacks the fantastic touch of Mr. Irving and 
plays the part rather as if he were a real 
butler in an ordinary drawing- 
room comedy. ‘There is- hardly 
a touch of mystery about him, 
though that is essential to indicate 
the aloofness which separates 
Crichton from his companions. 
On the other hand, Mr. Eric 
Lewis is in the right shoes as 
the earl in succession to the late 
Mr. Henry Kemble, though le 
has not the delightful testiness of 
that fine old comedian. Miss 
Miriam Clements as Lady Mary 
suffers from her superabundance 
of inches and misses the light 
touch of Miss Vanbrugh so that 
she does not indicate the trans- 
formation from the flippancy of 
the drawing-room to a helpless 
devotion to her King of Babylon ; 
but the Tweeny of Miss Hilda 
Trevelyan is quite as good as 
Miss Pattie Brown’s. The rest 
of the company (notably Mr. Du 
Maurier) remains for the most 
part unchanged, and not only 
when you are w atching the play 
but afterwards when you come 
to remember it, it makes you feel 
that even if you have nothing in 
Consols standing to your name 
you might be a great proconsul 
on a cannibal island. 
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FOUR INTERESTING SCENES FROM “THE LORD OF LATIMER STREET” AT TERRY’S THEATRE 


Our first picture depicts the dramatic scene between Alf Jenkins (Mr. Edmund Gwenn) and the Earl of Latimer, under the assumed name of Furnival (Mr. 

H. Nye Chart), where 'Tilda Reeves (Miss Nina Boucicault) comes to Furnival’s aid armed with a hat pin. Next is seen John Reeves (Mr. Robert Pateman) 

and Mrs, Reeves (Miss Elsie Chester). Our third illustration depicts the earl declaring to 'Tilda that he will marry her; at the door stands Cynthia (Miss 

Hilda Dick), his fiancée. Our fourth picture shows the final scene where 'Tilda, in order to disillusion the earl, declares that she has married Alf, her old 
flame. The names, from left to right, are: Cynthia, the Earl of Latimer, ’Tilda, and the Countess of Latimer (Miss Kate Bishop) 
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IR WILLIAM HARCOURT 
remarked with a chuckle, ‘ We 
are all Socialists to-day,” and in 
the same way I suppose we can all 

claim to be temperance reformers. I am 
not going to discuss the Licensing Bill, so 
the timid reader need not start, but I 
propose to motice and comment upon a 
suggestion made by one ardent friend of 
the cause. He is of opinion that if all 
public-houses and places where they drink 
were to be fronted with sheets of plate 
glass, uncurtained and open to the street, 
men would shrink from going in. His 
cure for that which he regards as an evil 
is publicity—the cold glance of the man in 
the street, the rays of that fierce light which 
blackens every blot. 


once 


i am by no means sure that the plan 

would succeed. Years ago this coun- 
try resolved that goods made in Germany 
should be marked with words intimating 
the fact to the public. This was done, 
but instead of causing the public to shrink 
from these goods the words were found to 
act as an advertisement. Might not some 
such result be obtained by throwing all the 
splendours of the saloon bar open to the 
gaze of the wayfaring man? When he 
sees the young man from the suburbs en- 
gaged in easy and polite conversation 
with Hebe (that name was bound to come 
in, and so it is better to get it over at 
once), lifting his glass with elegant un- 
concern, the man who would have passed 
by may be ceed fo yetee in. 


Se much for the dhaay of the bar, the 

dude of the drink shop. And "does 
anyone suppose for one minute that Bill 
Sikes will be made coy and sensitive or 
weaned from his pot of four-half because 
he can be seen “ partaking of light refresh- 
ments” ? He would not be moved if all 
the eyes of Europe were on him. It needs 
more than a reproving glance to shift Bill 
on such occasions; indeed, it sometimes 
requires the combined efforts of six pot- 
men. Bill may not possess the mens 
conscia vecti, but he can look the whole 
world in the face through the glass bottom 
of a pewter pint pot. Indeed, Bill’s answer 
to the proposed glass front would be, “Fix 
it up and be blowed ; I have nothing to 
conceal, I court inspection.” 


he reader need not suppose that Iam 
going to write about my own ex- 
periences in public-houses, for I have 
nothing to relate. But I was once stop- 
ping in that excellent house, the Shel- 
bourne Hotel, Dublin, during the Horse 
Show week, and the merry crowd inspected 
us every night at dinner ; nor was the ellect 
disconcerting at all. On the other hand, 
I welcomed the interest which was taken 
in our doings, ‘“‘for to me it was evident 
those attentions were well meant.” ‘The 
crowd was friendly; nay, it was enthu- 
siastic. They swarmed up to the window 
of the dining-room, and they marked the 
progress of the meal with close and 
critical attention. 


here was not room enough at the 
windows for all who would have 
watched, but those who occupied that 
coign of vantage (another inevitable 
phrase) kept their less fortunate brethren 
and sisters aware of the progress of events. 
As men at the front heliograph messages 
to those at a distance so those who flat- 
tened their noses against the window 


Glass 


l{ouses 


panecommunicated their news to the others. 
When a cork went “pop,” along the line 
the signal ran, and a minute later there 
came back an answering cheer. And 
those in front cried “ Musha” anc those 
behind “ Bedad.” So far from checking 
my trencherman performances I felt en- 
couraged, and I renewed my efforts again 
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A GOLFING ADAM 


A remarkable specimen of art applied to the royal and 
ancient game of golf is to be seen at Le Pecq, near 
St. Germain, on one of the two golf links in the Paris 
district. It is, as will be seen, a colossal statue of a 
man in the act of making a drive at a ball held in the 
jaws of a snake coiled up at his feet. The statue is 
a replica of one which was meant to convey a less 
original idea, dnd merely represented Adam killing the 
serpent. This statue belonged to the owner of the 
ground on which the course is laid out, and it occurred 
to him that the statue might be appropriately brought 
up to date for the benefit of the club. He accordingly 
had a replica made in cement, replacing Adam's stick 
by a regulation driver and putting the ball in the mouth 
of the serpent, which thus appears as if it were acting 
very obligingly as a new kind of tee 


and again. The feeling that I was not 
only pleasing myself but was providing 
pleasure for others had a really inspiring 
effect. 


ae tk 


Wiat guarantee have we, therefore, that 

being observed by the public will 
not have on those who frequent public- 
houses an effect similar to that which it 
had on me:in Dublin? We have ceased 


to be a people who pull down blinds and~ 


close the curtains. Go along any genteel 
road in the suburbs after dark and you 
will find that if the Tompkinses are giving 
a little dinner they light up the room 
brilliantly, and by leaving the blind up 
they invite the passer-by to observe the 
splendour of the scene. The glance of 
Tompkins as it rests on the man peeping 
through the window may be marked by 
cold hauteur as if he were saying, “ In- 
solent dog, what gaze ye at?” But all 
the time Tompkins is thankful to the man 
who looks upon him in evening dress 
when all the wedding presents are on the 
table and the local greengrocer is acting 
as waiter. 
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By Spencer 
Leigh Hughes. 


nd even if we descend from such 
heights and come to the smaller 
house in the suburbs whose landlady is 
yearning for lodgers we find the same love 
for publicity. She grudges not the gas 
that lights up the room, showing the 
pensive gaze of the china dogs on the 
chimneypiece and the ever-open piano. 
There is art in the careless manner in 
which ‘The Lost Chord ” or “ The Star of 
Bethlehem” is displayed on that instru- 
ment. It gives tone to the scene and is 
more impressive and attractive than the 
most cunningly-designed advertisement in 
“The Morning Post.” There is a sugges- 
tion of ‘home from home” about it and 
all the refinements of a genteel family 
circle. The wax fruit under the glass 
shade glistens in the gaslight in a tempt- 
ing manner, and even the oleographs on 


the wall look friendly. 
[i tins etied of throwing the public- 
house open to the inspection of the 
passing throng is to obtain the question 
naturally arises, What about the clubs? 
There is already a proposal to make the 
clubs liable to police inspection, but it 
strikes me that a plentiful use of plate 
glass so arranged that privacy would be 
impossible in a club would be a better 
plan. It would add to the joy of life, it 
would contribute to the greatest happiness 
of the greatest number, and would certainly 
increase the public stock of harmless 
pleasure. At present Pall Mall and St. 
James’s Street are uninteresting thorough- 
fares to the outsider. He catches sight 
now and then of a hall porter lolling in 
the brilliantly-lighted entrance to a club, 
but the rest is darkness and mystery. 


n some cases I ain sure that publicity 
would remove unfounded and un- 
worthy suspicions. I find that among 
‘bus drivers and cabmen there is a firm 
conviction that the Atheneum Club is 
always crowded with bishops who are 
having the time of their lives. It is in 
vain that I have attempted to dispel 
this curious notion, The only way of 
inducing the man in the street to believe 
the truth is to put the bishops on view. 
Let the Athenzeum and all other clubs be 
glass houses—little Crystal Palaces. The 
man in the street would find existence 
less drab and monotonous when watching 
club life in full swing, and possibly the 
gentlemen under observation might feel 
induced to abandon such evil courses as 
sleeping and snoring in the library. 


te te 


o far as I am concerned I should like 
to have our legislators put to work 

in a transparent chamber. The place 
should stand by itself with a road all 
round, like the Bank of England, so 
that the free and independent electors 
could stroll round and watch the perform- 
ance. It often happens that a man whose 
speech is a terrible infliction to listen to is 
very entertaining indeed if you can watch 
his’ antics without hearing his voice. 
Indeed, I lay it down as a general pro- 
position that members of Parliament are 
like little boys in this respect; they 
should be seen but not heard. It seems 


to me that the plate-glass proposal is 


an admirable suggestion in a_ general 
way. Try it on newspaper offices, for 
instance, and the public would see the 
supposed overworked editor with his heels 
up fast aslee—— But perhaps I had better 
draw my rambling remarks to an end 
before I give offence in influential quarters. 


\ 
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The above pictures show the opening day’s play in the London Professional Foursome Tournament, which was started at Banstead Downs on March 3. 
(1) Depicts a group of some of the players; (2) represents J. White (Sunningdale) in the rough near the seventh green; (3) Ben Sayers, jun. (Royal 
Wimbledon), his partner, driving from the sixth tee; (4) G. Carter (Guildford) putting on the fifth green 
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YOUNG 


“OU have not caught her name 
distinctly (one never does), but 
as you sink into your chair beside 
her you give her a furtive but 

penenaiae glance. If there is a gleam 
of almost insolent triumph in her eye and 
if she is wearing one of those small round 
miniatures with a plump infantine face 


indifferently por- 
trayed upon it 
you must pre- 
pare youself for 
the worst. If in 
addition to these 
clues her other- 


wise faultless 
toilette is marred 
by a slight trace 
of jammy fingers 
you should gather 
all your strength, 
for you will need 
it. now, oh my 
reader, that. you 
are in the presence 
ofa young mother. 


[! you were only | 

a young 
mother yourself 
your position 
would be almost 
ideal ; if you were 
even a young 
father you would 
have much in 
common with the 
lady ; but if you 
are neither of 
these phenomena 
(I am neither of 
them myself) you 


must pray for 
patience. God 
forbid (as Mr. 


Winston Churchill 
said to the Suffra- 
gette) that should 
mock at the young 
mother. Ido nothing of the sort. I rank 
myself among her keenest admirers. I 
know well that she is‘one of the noblest 
institutions of this noble land, but Iam 
not blind to her faults. She is just a trifle 
self-centred and her conversation has a 
somewhat narrow range. 


n such a case with retreat impossible it 
is well to strike first. Throw your con- 
stitutional shyness to the winds and begin 
to talk fluently about zebras. It matters 
not that you know little about that striped 
and sportive quadruped; it matters not 
that you must draw heavily upon your 
imagination for striking facts about its 
habits and appetite; it matters not that 
you yourself are amazed at your own 
powers of invention. These things are 
immaterial, for it is probable that the 
young mother will know even less about 
the zebra than you do}--and in any case 
she is not listening to you with attention. 
She is watching you with a quiet gentle 
smile and waiting for the first: pause and 
loophole in your conversation. You realise 
this in a moment witha species of despair, 
and leaving the zebra, whom indeed you 
have exhausted as a topic, you plunge 
wildly into politics and theatres. 


MOTIHIER. By 


“These two subjects occur to you instinc- 

tively, and you propose to deal with 
them separately and at some length. But 
you are becoming a little dazed by the 
determined look in the young mother’s 
eye, even as the poor foolish, fluttering 
bird is fascinated by the waiting serpent, 
and soon you realise that you are treating 


LADY MARJORIE MANNERS 


The eldest daughter of the Duke and Duchess of Rutland 


the two themes together. You find your- 

self to your OWn amazement suggesting 
Mr. Campbell-Bannerman for the réle of 
Hamlet ane even arguing heatedly in 
favour of the scheme. You find yourself 
comparing the characters of Mr. Winston 
Churchill and Mr. Seymour Hicks and 
stating quite fiercely, that the former 
gentleman would have attained to the 
same lofty eminence in musical comedy 
that he has achieved in politics. You 
find that people are looking at you curi- 
ously, that there is a strange hush round 
the table, that unpleasant theories are on 
foot regarding your sanity or sobriety. 
Simultaneously your mind becomes a 
blank, and with a little groan you give 
up the struggle. And then the young 
mother starts. 


She is not a subtle foe. She does not 

touch upon zebras or politicians or 
actors and from these subjects draw you 
deftly towards the nursery. There is no 
feinting nor foining about her swordplay; 
she thrusts straight at the heart. She Says, 
“T want to tell you something that my 
little boy [or girl, according to the cir- 
cumstances] said to me this morning.’”’— 
N.B., the brackets are my own 
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lay 


olan Barnett. 
smile a trifle wildly to show your 


You 

interest and -afterwards you have 
little need to speak. The young mother 
is an accomplished monologist and does 
not care for interruptions, except those of 
wonder and admiration; she is content 
to speak, and she insists that you should 
listen. 


i 


] have never 

made up my 
mind whether it 
is more madden- 
ing to listen to 
the miraculous 


feats of an infant 
or to those of 
larger child. In 
the first case there 
| is perhaps more 
| monotony for 
} yourself and far 
more scope for 
the cynically men- 
dacious imagina- 
tion of the young 
mother; in the 
second you will 
i} =probably be re- 
| quired to smile 
| at the brat’s un- 
/ conscious or care- 
| fully-trained pro- 
| fanity or to ex- 
| claim with gusty 
' wonder at the 
depth of its 
questions. If your 
nature 1S an un- 
selfish one, if 
you are content 
to be a solitary 
victim, do not 
overdo your in- 
credulous surprise 
at the perform- 
ances of the phe- 
nomenon, for if 
you do the young 
mother will call a 
witness to support her case. She will raise 
her voice slightly and appeal for confirma- 
tion to a young man with a triumphant 
eye and a crushed shirt front who is 
apparently reducing a harmless young 
woman to tears of pure weariness. 


Lafayette 


F e will turn from his prey and answer 

to the call like a good hunter to the 
spur; he will confirm the young mother’s 
story and even add to it more astounding 
details. “These she may contradict, and 
they will argue together with play ful heat. 
Before he became a young father he would 
probably have shrunk from thrusting him- 
self forward in this fashion, but now he is 
lost to all shame. Finally, in turn they 
will tell more stories to the writhing table, 
and you will have the doubtful satisfaction 
of knowing that you have made a dozen 
people miserable. 


Be a man, ihen, and bear it in brave 
silence. Think of the Spartan and 
the fox and other stories of endurance. 


You have only to nod and smile at com- 
paratively long intervals, and there is an 
end to all things ; ; and in the drawing-room 
her own sex may be trusted to know how 
to deal with the young mother. 
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DAY. 


THE LATEST PORTRAIT OF MR. FRED TERRY’S LEADING LADY 


Miss Alice Crawford, who is Mr. Terry's leading lady in ‘‘ Matt of Merrymount”’ at the New Theatre. Miss Crawford's last successful part was that 
of Gloria in ‘The Christian” at the Lyceum 
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Prattling Paris 3 


The Divine Sarah. 
T is proverbial that Madame Sarah 
Bernhardt’s temper is not quite as 
sweet as is her acting. In the two 
disputes in which she has figured 
within the last few weeks her temper may, 
of course, not be entirely at fault. The 
first was apropos of the information about 
herself and her theatre published in a 
certain daily newspaper. which she de- 
scribed as partial and misleading in posters 
placarded all over Paris. 


A Second Incident. 
he second incident was in regard to 
M. Henry Bataille’s new play, Faust. 
After a month’s rehearsals the author 
refuses to allow his work to appear on the 
boards of the Théatre Sarah Bernhardt on 
the grounds that its ‘‘ actress-manager ” 
practically required him to rewrite the 
play according to her own ideas. 
Heavy Penalties. 
This decision places Madame Bernhardt 
in an awkward position, as whether 
the play is given or not (and in a letter to 
the press M. Bataille says his play certainly 
will not be) her contract obliges her to 
pay 20,000 francs (£800) to the Authors’ 
Society. 
2 


Seven Hours. 


here are two sides to every question, 


and so far Madame Bernhardt’s has 
not been heard on this matter. We have 
only had some indirect information to the 
effect that the new Faust, without the 
modifications suggested by Madame 
Bernhardt, would have occupied seven 
hours of acting by the clock. One would 
have thought that this could have been 
foreseen before the contract was signed. 


# Ba 


Rigid Examinations. 
t is said that the members of Madame 
Bernhardt’s company live in perpetual 
awe of their leading lady. Like many 
thorough people she is very exacting with 
others. Whenshe has cause for complaint 
her victim would rather find himself else- 
where. Before they make their appearance 
on the stage every actor and actress in the 
cast has to pass before Madame Bernhardt 
for her to approve of their costume and 
make-up. 
A Criticism. 
ne night as a young débutante who had 
but a “ walking-on”’ part presented 
herself tremblingly in Madame Bernhardt’s 
dressing-room, fearing a remonstrance re- 
specting some detail in her appearance, 
the great actress, looking her up and down, 
observed, “You are not bad, but it is 
lucky you haven’t a word to say.” 
Considerate. 


most considerate and popular cama- 

vade is Madame Réjane. All those 
who have acted with her praise her kind- 
ness and good nature. Even her former 
husband, M. Porel, has often a nice word 
to say of her. 

t te 

Excessive Publicity. 
Like Salome, Faust is suffering from ex- 

cessive publicity. M. Rostand, author 
of Cyrano de Bergerac, is also writing a 
play on this theme. Will Hamlet be 
spared ? 


fies BOTs aa 


MADAME LIANE DE POUGY 


Snapshotted at Monte Carlo. Madame de Pougy 
intends to lecture on love at an early date 


At the Athenee. 


“The 

a “crib” out of Chamisso’s immortal 
“ Peter Schlemihl,” unless the resemblance 
between the two anecdotes be the result 
of coincidence. At any rate the critics, 
who are delighted with the piece, have 
not remarked upon the similarity. It 
relates of a young man who is mistaken 
for a prince at a seaside hotel and has in 
consequence all sorts of favours showered 
upon him. But the truth is revealed to his 
great discomfiture on his falling in love and 
proposing to a native beauty. Those who 
have read the story of the man without a 
shadow will at once recall the passage. 


A Vogue. 

Lectures are the order of the day. M. 
André de Fouquiéres, cotillon leader, 
etc., has been speaking on Chinese poetry, 
while Madame Dieulafoy, who is celebrated 
for her ‘“‘rational’’ taste in dress, dealt 
with her favourite subject, ‘Spain under 
Isabella the Catholic.” 
te ae ad 
Immaculate Neatness. 
Ma?ame Dieulafoy, who is, by the way, 
a scholar of great erudition, dresses 
exactly like her husband or any other 
man. At dinner parties she offers- her 
arm to young girls (one wonders whether 
they appreciate the privilege, for after all 
there is but one Madame Dieulafoy and 
there are lots of real young men) and 
salutes you by raising her shining silk hat. 
Her costume is indeed of immaculate neat- 
ness. She is quite one of the most carefully- 

dressed “ men” in Paris. 
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new play at the Athénée is simply . 
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Some Notes 
By Frac. 


By Special Permission. 
Madame Dieulafoy first adopted mascu- 

line attire while accompanying her 
husband on his explorations in the East 
and has since been allowed to continue to 
wear the costume by special permission of 
the French Government. She has, like her 
husband, been awarded the decoration of 
the Legion of Honour. 

it co te 

A Special Authority. 
YY adame Liane de Pougy, the music- 

hall star, intends to lecture on 
‘love,’ which she says is a subject of 
particular interest to her. She thinks it 
would be fausse modestie-on her part to 
deny her special authority in the matter. 
It was rumoured that Madame Colette 
Willy, the actress-authoress, would make 
a reply to this discourse in the form of 
another lecture, but she has contradicted 
the report. 

tt co % 

Charming. : 
WV 2adame Colette Willy, who has just 

been engaged to appear in panto- 
mime at Brussels, is a most talented writer, 
highly esteemed by the first critics of the 
day. Her two books, “ La Retraite Senti- 
mentale” and “Sept Dialogues de Bétes,”” 
are as charming as they are literary. 


Eo ES # 


A Complex Personality. 
“The pretty little authoress is rather a 

complex personality. When she 
married the novelist and musical critic, M. 
Gautier-Villars, the latter described her as 
a curious compromise between an zsthete 
and a dairymaid, for Madame Colette 
is nothing if not a child of Nature. That 
she understands animals and adores the 
country is apparent in her books. 


ie & 


Pleasures in Store. 
5a most delightful novelty is in store for 

Londoners, for Madame Forain, the 
wife of the great cartoonist, intends bring- 
ing her marionettes over for the season. 
There is no doubt she will be as successful 
in London as she has been in Paris, where 
the performances of the 150 puppets, which 
she carved and dressed herself, have been 
the talk of the town. 

tt tt tt 
How it Originated. 
he majority of people were much 

surprised at Madame Forain’s enter- 
prise, for her time is already well taken up 
by the beautiful portraits for which she is 
well known. The origin of her under- 
taking dates back about two years, when 
Madame Forain while staying in the 
country came across a Caravan with some 
poor marionette showmen in great dis- 
tress. She bought up their paraphernalia 
and after some tentatives in the art of 
marionette performances set to work to 
carve and dress a company of her own, en- 
gaged some professional showmen, and this 
winter gave her first public performances 
in aid of different charities. 


% iit 


Artistic and Diverting. 
er marionettes are about 3 ft. high, 
are exquisitely dressed, and set 
among most fascinating miniature stage 
scenery. Their repertory consists of adapta- 
tions from fairy tales, dances, and comic 
numbers. The music and recitations take 
place behind the scenes. The entire per- 
formance is indeed most artistic and 
diverting. 
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AN EXPLANATION. By George Belcher. 
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‘Yer see, mum, as these chickens are fed on the duck food and the pheasant food you get three flavours in the one bird” 
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By Dr. Emil Reich. 


No Man Complained. 

O. They are not. When I said that recently at Hull 

to an audience of over 2,000 people my statement was 

received with indignation. Letters poured in upon 

me. I was told that the whole of my “vaunted” 

knowledge of mankind and womankind had come to grief, 

that I was a mere farceur, and that unless I retracted J should 

be——— Well, I should regret it wofully. I hasten to add the 

letters came exclusively from women. No man complained— 

by letter. By word of mouth, however, several came to see me 

and gave me the advice of toning down my statement at the 
next lecture in that it had made a disastrous effect. 


An Exception. 
“Thereupon Isaid at the following lecture, that while I still 

adhered to my view that girls can, as a rule, not whip up 
the true passion of love within their own hearts, 1 must yet 
admit under threats of all kinds that to that rule the girls of 
the East Riding of Yorkshire formed an exception. This 
alteration of my statement was accepted with loud applause. 
The girls of Hull and neighbourhood were happy, and I—still 
cling to my opinion, admitting no exception to it. 


A Shock. 
very well know that the statement here discussed will come 
to most readers as a painful shock. I do not say it because 
I want to shock them; I say so because I do know it to be 
true. Of course, one might retort to me, ‘Why do you say it, 
knowing it to be true? People hate truth.” But here, too, 
I will use my Hull stratagem, I will say that people do not like 
truth, but the readers of Toe Tarter do. (Applause.) 


Idle Fictioa. 
hey want to know, for instance, whether all the innume- 
rable novels are really mere fiction or whether they do 
correspond to something in reality. In fiction—in English 
fiction—the heroine isin nine cases out of ten a young girl. 
She is depicted as being violently in love with somebody or 
other. The whole novel hinges on the various stages and 
crices of her love. If, now, such a thing be totally unreal, 
if young girls cannot love, then the whole of fiction (or the 
largest portion thereof) is nothing but idle fiction. 


Greater Effect, 
n French novels, as it is well known, the heroine is very rarely, 
practically never, a young girl. The reason of this great 
discrepancy between English and French novels is patent. In 
France the young girl is allowed no social liberty whatever. 
She does not go out; she receives no young man; she is not 
permitted to have gentlemen-friends of any kind. She over- 
steps the threshold of life only after the day of her wedding. 
Under these conditions the French girl is no possible subject 
20r a novelistic mine for the novelist. The heroine of the 
French novel is invariably a married woman. Hence the greater 
effect of many a French novel. It touches on the real, grim, 
and dangerous forces of the relations between man and woman. 
It is much more décolleté no doubt, but do women not sit 
down to the table of life en décolleté ? 
@ % 
Real Passion. 
rom this it follows that while young people will prefer 
English novels, mature ones prefer French novels. The 
mature have long learned the truth that love, like beauty—truth, 
happiness, friendship, and all the other sister ideals—are of 
exceedingly rare occurrence. They do occur, but only here and 
there. They are to be found where mellow maturity joins 
intense force of character or body. The young ones dream of 
it; the old ones speak of it with regret; the mature ones 
realise it sometimes. If a young girl could fully feel the 
immense impact of that passion it would kill her. And why 
should she love with real passion ? 
Inexhaustible Imagination. 
he men she meets are mostly tallow-candle lights; why 
should she try to match them with the fierce rays of the 
sun? Any match will do. What makes love so terrible, so 
intense, is the restless, inexhaustible imagination of the lover. 


Sober Imaginations. 
‘VY oung girls have very cold and sober imaginations. They 
ought not to, and must not have warm imaginations. 
What society wants are not Sapphos but nice little prosaic 
dears, well rounded off cooking and eating apples. 
i % # Be at 
The History of Great Men. 
Look at the history of great men. Scarcely one or two of 
them are known to have been loved by young girls. 
Goethe, indeed, has immortalised Fredericke of Sesenheim, and 
other poets have done the same to a few other young girls. 
But was Goethe really loved by a young girl? Was Napoleon, 
Mozart, Beethoven, Michaelangelo, Luther, Montaigne, 
e tutti quanti? Was Nietzsche loved, or Liszt or Wagner? By 
young girls, bien entendu. Iam afraid it cannot be proved. 1 
know it from the mouth of one of the greatest connoisseurs of 
the female soul, from Liszt. Once a young pianist said to the 
Jupiter of all executive music how he, the youn pianist, would 
go to Paris, there to enchant with his art all the elegant and 
fascinating young gvandes dames. Jupiter listened with a 
melancholy smile on his face and finally said, ‘“ Mon pauvre 
ami, ces grandes dames ne veulent pas nous entendre, elles 
veulent—nous avoir entendus!”’ 


Sentiments Quickly Cooled. 
This is precisely what can be said about the love of young 

girls. They do not love; they like to imagine that they 
have loved. In big towns where sentiments get quickly cooled 
down young girls are practically incapable of the great passion. 
In country places they may perhaps still be able to do a little 
cooing. This sad phenomenon in large towns I have had 
opportunity of observing in one of those numerous towns which 


«have in the last thirty years grown from 300,000 or 400,000 
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inhabitants to nearly 1,000,000 ; such as Budapest. The girls 
of that beautiful town do not know, to use the fine phrase 
of their own language, on which tree love grows. 
ae be) 134 % & 
A Sham Ended. 
he Latin nations, on whom has fallen the mantle of Greeco- 
Roman culture, have resolutely put an end to the sham. 
Their girls are kept in the background, and all the waste of 
romantic imaginings is rendered impossible. Those nations 
know, and act up to it, that love, if it occurs, is the blue 
flower of maturity and not of the diwn of life. 1D ARY 


The Queen’s Danish Villa. 
ueen Alexandra is the joint owner with the Dowager 
Empress of Russia of a handsome villa near to Copen- 
hagen and overlooking the Sound. The two sisters are hoping 
to be able to spend some time here together during the coming 
summer. They superintended personally the decoration and 
furnishing of this villa, and the result is said to be charming in 
the extreme. The paintings and drawings in the drawing- 
room are quite unique inasmuch as every’one has been contri- 
buted by some royal artist or another. One of the latest to 
send a picture for this little collection was the Kaiser, and 
apropos of this an amusing story may be told. Both the Queen 
and the Empress were there when it arrived. It proved to be 
a sea picture painted when the Kaiser was in one of his “im- 
pressionistic’’ moods. The Empress duly admired it and 
passed it to the Queen. ‘“ Very good indeed,” was her Majesty’s 
remark; and then with a wicked twinkle in her eye, ‘‘ 1 wonder 
which way up it ought to be hung.” 


ie i 
The Queen and her Countrywoman. 
He Majesty, as most people will be aware, is still strongly 

attached to her native land and everything connected 
with it. Some time ago she was dining with one of her most 
intimate friends and complimented the hostess on her cook. 
“Tam glad you like the dinner,” was the reply; ‘“ my cook is, 
like yourself, a Dane.” Hearing this the Queen insisted upon 
seeing her at once, and the astonished cook was dragged forth 
from the kitchen to be presented to her Majesty, who engaged 
her for some time in conyersation upon Denmark and her 
native village, which the Queen happened to know very well. 
Further the cook was delighted to be spoken to in her own 
language. 
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WILLING TO OBLIGE. By Will Owen. 
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Mistress (who is engaging new maid and 1s growing rather tired of the numerous objections): Of course, if you object to 
the children we could drown them 
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s Side of Music 


Some Anecdotes by Jan Nambourg. 


‘* Caesar's Squeeze.” 
SUPPOSE there are 
countless incidents 
connected with the 
concert platform 

which would be well worthy 

of the columns of *f Punch’ 
if only they came to the 
notice of some member of 
the staff of that paper. At 
any rate, though I speak 
but asa single. individual 
among thousands, I have 
personally experienced very 
many exceedingly comical 
incidents connected with 
music, so that I canot help 
thinking a whole volume 
of humorous things could 
easily be compiled from 
the experiences of a number 
of musicians. I remember 
very well an enthusiastic | 
young lady addressing me 
gushingly at an at home | 
one day with a request that 

I would play “that beau- 

tiful piece, ‘Because of | 

Czesar’s Squeeze.’ I must 

plead guilty to having been 

utterly bewildered at the 
moment as to what. on 
earth she could mean, but 
noticing my hesitation she 
began to hum over the 
opening bars of the berceuse of Czesar Cui. 


Playing by Ear. 
‘Lalking of musical mistakes on the part 
of the outside public reminds one of 
the curious ideas some people entertain 
about a musician’s performance at recitals. 
Needless to say the most arduous practice 
is necessary on the performer’s part to 
make himself “ word perfect” so to speak, 
so that the committing of difficult pieces 
to memory is often the work of many 
weeks’ careful study ; indeed, I have heard 
of a musician studying a piece for several 
years before he was sufficiently confident 
about its interpretation to perform it in 
public. Yet there are many people who 
do not seem to have the least idea of this. 
For instance, only last year I was among 
the audience at a recital given by my 
brother, Mark, when a lady beside me 
remarked to her neighbour, ‘ How clever 
it is of these big pianists to play by ear, 
isn’t it?” An observation called forth by 
the fact’'that Mark was, of course, playing 
without music. 


A Pertinent Question. 


Rather an amusing incident occurred to 
me a little while ago which shows, 
in another way, how some people regard 
musicians and their work. One morning 
I was called upon by a lady and her little 
daughter with a view to my giving lessons 
to the latter. When I mentioned my 
terms, whicli were for lessons of an hour's 
duration, the mother apparently thought 
that they were rather more than she was 
prepared to go to, so she asked what they 
would be if the lessons only occupied half- 
an-hour. When I replied to this question 
she agreed to the arrangement, but after 
. little hesitation said, “ But does what 
voll quote include the time taken up in 
tuning the violin ?”’ 


THE LATEST PORTRAIT OF JAN HAMBOURG 


An Outlay of Time. 
he had evidently a lively recollection 
of the time usually occupied by her 
daughter in this tedious operation and 
imagined that with all musicians this was 
a serious outlay) in the matter of time. 


The Sailors’ Horipipe: 
“Talking of tuning the violin reminds me 
of the time, eight years ago, when I 
went for a tour to Australia with Mark. 
On the voyage I used to practise regularly 
early every morning, and invariably the 
first thing I did, after tuning my violin, 
was to run through Paganini’s ‘‘ Moto 
Perpetuo just to warm myself up. My 
cabin was so situated that the sailors on 
deck could hear quite plainly, and through- 
out the whole voyage they used every 
morning to dance on “deck to the strains 
of the “ Moto Perpetuo,”’ “tuning up’ 
acting like a bugle call to ‘fall in.” 


A Doubtful Compliment. 
oon after our return from the tour just 
referred to I accompanied Mark to 
an at home one day where he was play- 
ing. The piece he performed was Liszt’s 
“No. 2 Rhapsody,” a very difficult piece 
and one for the performance of which 
great virtuosity is required. I had been 
sitting next to a dear old lady with spec- 
tacles and a creaky voice, and when Mark 
had finished playing she turned to me with 
a smile and remarked, “ How well that 
young man plays. Why on earth doesn’t 
he take it up professionally 2?” 


Music Below Stairs. 

t is really very curious with what awe 

the lower classes sometimes regard 

musical instruments. Mark has often told 
me how when he was in South Africa the 
Kaffirs who moyed his piano used to 
regard it as a mysterious box full of little 
devils which gave out weird cries. 
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| Awe and Suspicion. 

Foven in England unedu- 
| cated people some- 
times look at musical 
instruments with awe or 
suspicion. My brother, 
Boris, and myself were 
staying some time ago in 
a country house when an 
| incident illustrative of this 
| occurred. Boris had_ his 

‘cello with him in order 

that he might practise in 
| his room in the mornings. 

One afternoon the old butler 

drew him mysteriously aside 

and asked if as a great 
favour he might be allowed 
to look at the instrument. 

He explained that the maids 

who did Boris’s room. told 
| such stories in the servants’ 


hall about weird noises 
coming from inside the 


case whenever they dusted 
it that he much wanted to 
see what the wonderful 
instrument was like. 


An Artist’s Tastes. 
o far I have dealt en- 
tirely with the humo- 
rous side of music, but 
believe me most of the 
time it is a very serious thing indeed to 
the musician. You see an artist has so 
much more to consider than his par- 
ticular instrument, for I am sure that no 
one studies the true interests of his art 
by confining his attentions to that art 
alone. 


Krever 


A Similarity. 
Surely it is obvious that his capabilities 
will be increased if he studies all 
art, since there is much to be learned 
from every branch which will help every 
other branch. I remember very well 
that some time ago my brotlier, Boris, 
spent fifteen consecutive days in the 
National Gallery. The fact is there is 
great similarity between painting and 
music, and the musician can learn much 


by observing how the great masters 
imparted warmth and colour to their 


paintings. 


Not All Lavender. 
musician’s life, even when his so-called 
studying days are over, is not all 
lavender. In actual fact his studying 
days are never over, for there is always 
much to learn, and constant practice and 
observation are indispensable to success, 
I cannot speak of practice without refer- 
ring to the quartet which my brother 
and I have founded and which played 
this season at our series of subscrip- 
tion concerts at the Bechstein Hall. Our 
determination to attain perfection in the 
matter of interpretation and ensemble 
necessitated more than once our prac- 
tising literally all night, which is not a 


trying business’ to the musician alone 
apparently, for one morning after an 


all-night sitting I found 
note in the letter box :— 

“Music is very nice up to eleven p.m., 
but after that it becomes tedious—Two 
Wuo Cannot SLeep.” 


the following 
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A PARDONABLE MISTAIE. By Chas. Crombie. 


“Oh, Reggie, don’t give it to him; give it to his father” 
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I GU ES SIE ATI 2 


lish to Teignmouth you will know 

that the line between the two places 

runs through a series of short tunnels, 
the interstices of which permit occasional 
glimpses of the sea. It was towards the 
end of the summer that the train which 
bore me came to a halt, leaving the com- 
partment in which I sat level with one of 
these delightful marine views. 

The sea was calm as a millpond. As 
I gazed upon its shining surface I drew 
forth my kodak with a muttered word of 
thanks to the railway officials for the place 
of halting. Then—it is somewhat sudden 
I know—an extraordinary thing happened. 
] had noticed an eddying of the waters 
within twenty yards or so of where I was 
seated. As I looked, from the centre of 
the little whirlpool a foot pushed itself 
upwards straight in the air. Such a foot. 
I had never seen the like. White as snow ; 
moulded in a form that a Venus whose 
entire beauty had concentrated in the 
pedal extremities might have envied—in 
vain. 

Iam no raw youngster, yet when I saw 
that foot I knew that | was already in 
love. The process was complete in the 
fraction of time that it took for my eye to 
rest upon it. Within a single second I 
had vowed to win the owner of that foot. 

I saw something else; the foot was 
sinking slowly. I sprang forward .to 
stretch from the window. When all but 
the toes had disappeared another eddy 
showed within a yard or so; I caught a 
glimpse of the top of a pink bathing cap. 
In one other second the face—that face 
that I longed for—would have been 
revealed to me when the wretched love- 
ignoring train moved onward with a 
creak. Before my eyes was a wall of dull 
red cliff, nothing more. 

I wished that I had obeyed my first 
impulse to leap from the carriage. 1 could 
have borne bodily pain better than the 
aching with which impatience racked my 
mind. 

Hardly had the train drawn up at 
Teignmouth ere I was speeding along the 
coast. Every possible and impossible 
little bay and cove as far as Dawlish | 
explored. There was no naiad. 

Baffled but not disheartened [ returned 
to Teignmouth. For the remainder of 
that day I watched for the form that 
should fit the extremity I had in my mind. 
I should know her figure when I set eyes 
upon it; I felt certain of that. But I did 
not see it. 

It was in the evening as I was develop- 
ing my snapshots that my heart beat again 
with renewed joy and hope. I must have 
pressed the button by accident, for the 
film with the scene that had burned itself 
so deeply in my mind’s eye was there. 
But was it an accident? Might it not 
have been a portent—a happy omen ? 

Karly the next morning I was striding 
along by the cliffs. I bore the negative in 
my pocket. It was to that, alas, that I 
was forced to turn for consolation, for of 
bathers, with the exception of three noisy, 
splashing boys, I could find none. 

I was sauntering slowly back when I 
met a girl. She was a delightful creature 
in white, and upon her arm she carried a 


‘ie you have travelled by rail from Daw- 
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bathing towel. I had seldom seen a more 
lovely girl nor one more fitting to the 
foot I had seen. As I passed I gazed 
surreptitiously at her shoes. They decided 
me. I turned to follow, my heart beating 
so loud a tune that I almost feared she 
would hear it. 

It seemed to me that all was going 
well when without warning the girl 
before me seated herself upon a rock. I 
sat upon another—there was nothing for 
it. She rose at length, and, by an error of 
judgment, I stood up at the same moment. 
Her head turned for a moment quickly 
towards me; it was evident that she had 
observed my action. She went on more 
slowly ; I followed on tenterhooks. Before 
us opened out a cove—the very spot I had 
observed from the carriage. Upon the 
little beach was a tent; it appeared to 
me that my search was drawing to its 
close. 

But I had not reckoned upon feminine 
mutability. When half-way across the 
beach the girl threw a look over her 
shoulder. Its object, myself, undoubtedly 
caused her annoyance. Flinging her 
towel [rom her with a pettish gesture 
she sank down upon the sand. I made 
a feint of slipping upon a rock—it was 
a case for desperate measures—and suc- 
ceeded beyond my intentions as my shin 
testified for a considerable while after- 
wards. -Thus -in sedentary positions we 
waited. 

It was not for some while, her back 
being turned to me, that I saw that she 
was reading a book. A situation contain- 
ing such a strategical advantage in her 
favour could not be permitted to con- 
tinue. I approached her diffidently, the 
photograph held in readiness in my hand. 
As I drew quite near she flung just one 
glance at me. Pretty though she was it 
was but the invincible pitch of determina- 
tion to which I had strung myself that 
prevented me from turning back. Then, 
ignoring me, she gazed out to sea. 

“You will forgive me,’ I- muttered 
with an exaggeration of deference as I 
held the photograph before her, “ but are 
you the owner of this?” : 

Tor reply the girl rose to her feet. 
She commenced to walk away. It was 


horrible. I might have been a beggar; 
but I followed. 

“You have not looked,’ I pro- 
tested. “It is so pretty that I feel quite 


certain——” 

The girl half turned her head. 

“Will you please go away,” she said 
in a chilling voice. 

“T do not mean the photograph itself,” 
I explained, holding the thing before her 
as she walked, “I mean that exceedingly 
pretty foot which you will see, just there, 
upon the water. Is it yours? If you 
only knew what it meant to me.” 

I had to break off. The girl had com- 
menced to walls more rapidly than ever. 
I mended the pace in order to maintain 
the picture before her. 

“Just yes or no,’ I pleaded. ‘It is 
such a simple question after all; just yes 
or no, I implore you, nothing more.” 

The girl halted. Her eyes, leaving 
me, swept the neighbourhood with just 
a little bright in their clear depths. 
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“Tf I tell you,” she said doubtfully, 
“will you promise to leave me at’once?”’ 

“The very second afterwards !”’ I cried 
in exultation. At the same time I regis- 
tered a vow that the time would be short 
ere I returned, for I made certain that the 
reply would be “‘ yes.” 

For the first time she deigned to cast 
her eyes upon that which I held. Then a 
flood of colour rushed to her face. 

“No,” she cried, a strange note of 
horrified anger in her voice. ‘ No.” 

She cast a look of loathing upon me as 
I went. As for me, my footsteps dragged 
heavily as I plodded back on my way to 
Teignmouth. Her desire to be rid of one 
whom she doubtless mistook for an in- 
trusive stranger was reasonable ~ enough, 
but the horror she had displayed at the 
sight of the picture I could not understand. 

It was not until the evening when I 
drew the photograph once more from my 
pocket that the thing became clear to me. 
So vivid and permanent was the vision of 
the scene before my eyes that after a first 
glance lL had searcely given a thought to 
the picture. [ool that I was! I had for- 
gotten that it was a negative. There upon 
a light-coloured sea was a coal-black /oot. 
As the full comprehension of my blunder, 
of the girl’s feelings, of her opinion of me, 
and of the photograph itself burst upon me, 
a frenzy such as I have never belore ex- 
perienced filled me with something akin 
to madness. I found myself hastening the 
length of the sea front in a wild unavailing 
search for the girl I had unconsciously 
wronged. 

I remained in Tei*nmouth for a month. 
I watched the hotels, the boarding-houses, 
and those in which I had reason to believe 
apartments were wont to be let. I searched 
from the hills above to the odd corners of 
the very shingle itself, but all in vain. 
And each day the conviction grew more 
strongly upon me that the girl I had lost 
was indeed the owner of the foot—she 
who, in consequence, represented the 
summit of my desires. 

At the end of four -weeks’ search all 
vestige of hope had departed from me. 
But Teignmouth was not the only place 
in the world after all. 1 would continue 
my search in London, I determined, not- 
withstanding the lessened chances of 
success. 

Another month went by fruitless of 
result. I determined to consult my friend, 
Cresswell Lynton, who, being the author 
of a pamphlet upon fingerprints, had 
gained the reputation of a human ferret. 
I sent him a note to this effect; he 
responded with an invitation to dine with 
him that night. 

As luck would have it I arrived at his 
house unpardonably late —a false scent 
inhaled during the afternoon had dragged 
me miles—and to my annoyance I found 
the dinner was in the nature of a more 
elaborate Iunction than I had anticipated. 
My presence having been despaired of the 
diners were already at table as I entered, 
confounding myself in apologies. As I 
sank into the one chair that stood re- 
proachfully vacant my embarrassment was 
such that, notwithstanding Lynton’s 
reassuring welcome and a very kindly 
smile from that charming old lady, his 

(Continued on page 210) 
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Model: Have you heard poor old Greene has had his studio burnt down and all his pictures destroyed in the fire? Such 
a nice fellow 
Artist: Yes; his art’s in the right place | must say 
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mother, I had eyes for nothing beyond a 
soup~plate just placed before me. The 
rest were discussing game. 

Then it occurred to me that the lady 
upon my right hand had drawn herself 
somewhat away. Hearing the rustle of 
her dress [ looked up in mild astonishment. 
The next moment I all but slid from my 
chair to the ground. Seated by my very 
side was the girl—the girl of the foot of 
my photograph. I swam slowly back to 
a state of semi-consciousness. 

“If you remember,” I gasped, 
that is, [had the pleasure before—— 

Such is banality. A pretty wordy 
incrustation with which to coyer the dia- 
mond of my passion. But for the life of 
me | could think of nothing else to say. 

The lady regarded me with eyes that 
might have been wells of ice. 

“T am afraid that I remember nothing 
of the kind,” she replied. It was a magni- 
ficent prevarication, crushingly told. 

“ Just what I had hoped,” I floundered, 
“Tcan—Icanexplain, Shall we say, just 
for the moment, that I was mistaken, and 
that——"; 

“You may say so by all means,” 
returned the lady, “if it is to the—the 
pleasure that you refer.” 

By that time I had arrived at a con- 
coction of sole. I disliked the taste of 
that fish for months afterwards. 

It was after dinner that my chance 
came to me. Just at the moment that we 
entered the drawing-room to join the 
ladies I perceived that my former neigh- 


“we, 


” 
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bour had isolated herself from the rest in 
order to gaze at a group of photographs. 
Bearing recklessly down upon her I cut 
her off in the boldest fashion. Even then 
she would have escaped had I not con- 
tinued to dodge wildly before her. Ere 
she had recovered from her surprise I had 
launched myself fully into the midst of my 
story. 

She listened then. I explained the 
fiasco of the negative, I told her of my 
search and its result. My words came 
tumbling out. at last, free, unrestrained. 
To my surprise, at the conclusion she 
burst into an uncontrollable fit of laughter. 

“Tt was not I,” she cried, when she had 
mastered her voice, “I had only arrived 
the evening before, so that foot could not 
have been mine.” 

Her fresh peals of laughter rang out 
anew. But I—I-sat there, a stunned, 
miserable sensation upon me, After all 
these months. 

I slowly drew the photograph—com- 
pleted now—from my pocket. 

“It is my one romance,” I said simply, 
as I laid my finger upon the portrayed 
foot, “I would go through fire and water 
to find her.” 

Unfortunately Cresswell Lynton, who 
was in the act of passing, overheard my 
words. 

“ Good gracious!” he exclaimed, “ have 
you never tried the agony columns?” 

In my annoyance I lost hold of the 
photograph. Lynton seized it as it fell 
from my fingers to the ground. As the 


girl’s eye turned from my face to his she 
shook again with laughter. 

“A romance?” cried Lynton. “TI envy 
you your facility—I can see little beyond 
five toes. Hullo!”’ he paused suddenly, 
“is not this place between Dawlish and 
Teignmouth ?” 

“Tt is! Itis!’ I assented so fervently 
that old Mrs. Lynton drew near to me, 
smiling. 

“And when was it taken?” demanded 
Lynton curiously. 

I rattled out the date and the hour. 
Lynton, turning to his mother, passed her 
the photograph. 

“You remember that day, mother,” he 
said with a curious light in his eye, “ the 
day before we left—when Elsie and I were 
bathing, and you—you dear old thing, 
would insist upon disporting yourself in 
the sea as well? It was the day you 
dropped your ring.” 

Mrs. Lynton gazed for a moment on 
the photograph. Then a _ well-defined 
blush covered her wrinkled but still comely 
cheek. 

“And,” said Lynton, “ you did retrieve 
ats 

Placing one hand upoa his mother’s 
shoulder he turned to me. The light in 
his eye grew to a sparkle. 

“Edmund,” he said. 
have found her.” 

Beyond the fact that I eventually 
married the girl whose identity I had mis- 
taken, Ido not think it necessary to say 
more. 


“Behold! you 


SOME “FISHY” STORIES. 


Earliest Recollections of Trout-fishing. 
HAVE been reading again with a new 
interest that delightful volume. by 
Mr. C. G. Barrington, published some 
time ago by Smith, Elder and Co., 
and bearing the title, “Seventy. Years 
Fishing.” While this ever-entertaining 
volume is full of valuable information on 
the gentle art it contains quite a fine 
budget of good stories, some of which 
are given here. Mr. Barrington says: 
“My earliest recollection of trout-fishing 
is seeing my father, Captain Barrington, 
catch some with fly at Cassiobury, where 
he and my mother were staying on a visit 
to old Lord Essex. 


The Old Sailor’s Joke. 
“T“he fish were being liinded by a servant 


named Shannon, who had teen 
steward on board the last vessel com- 
manded by the captain. I could not 


imagine how they were caught. ‘Shannon,’ 
said I, ‘how does father get hold of these 
pretty fish with red spots?’ The old sailor 
like many of his profession was fond of a 
joke and replied, ‘Why, you see, Master 
Charles, the captain waits till the trout 
put up their heads and then he throws a 
running knot over ’em and hauls taut.’ 
& Foy tt 

What it Cost. 
“°T*his tale I firmly believed, and when I 

went to school it cost me dear, for 
one day hearing others talk of fishing I 
remarked that the best way to catch trout 
was to throw a noose oyer them when 
they came to the top of the water, as I 
had seen my father do. At that moment 
one of the upper school boys happened to 
be passing and heard my speech; he 


promptly called me a d——d young har 
and gave me a severe thrashing with a 
cricket stump he had in his hand. 


A Cutting Criticism. 
£ © another occasion the fisherman re- 
ferred to was rowing a gentleman 
well known not only as an angler but as 
a writer upon sport. The wind was strong 
and adverse. ‘The first effort to cover the 
cast was a failure, the line being blown 
back in the caster’s face. ‘That's bad,’ 


‘said the professional, ‘throw again.’ A 


second attempt brought forth the remark, 
‘That’s waur.’ ‘Can you get over them 
in this wind?’ replied the angler. The 
fisherman, observing that he supposed he 
could, took the rod, let out a few addi- 
tional yards, and away went the line 
straight as though it had been ruled in 
spite of the adverse blast. ‘Then returning 
the rod he remarked, ‘ Eh, sir, ye can write 
grand aboot sawmon-fishing but ye’re 
just wanting the practical pairt.’ 
Poaching in St. James’s Park. 
i Worea I was a young man the piece of 
water in St. James’s Park, not 
having been cleaned out, was full ol roach ; 
these the London boys were in the habit 
of catching, the rod being a stick, the bait 
a bit of new bread. ‘The roach being 
accustomed to feed on the crumbs thrown 
to the ducks by the nurserymaids were 
quite unsuspicious and took readily enough. 
The young fishermen were accustomed as 
a useful precaution to post a comrace as a 
look-out, whose business it was to give 
timely warning of the approach of the 
beadle as they called the park-keeper.” 
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In Conclusion. 
“The above represent merely a few of 
the stories interspersed thoughout 
the book, and Mr. Barrington concludes 
his volume with the following sportsman- 
like conclusion: “So wishing my brother 
fishermen a tight line and good sport, I 
wind up my fishing recollections, still, 
however, keeping my tackle in order (if it 
may be so) for another season or two.” 


sh oe 


An Enthusiast. 
imkins is a great enthusiast on the 
subject of chest protectors, which 
he recommends to people on every occa- 
sion. 

“A great thing,’ he says.. “They 
make people more healthy, increase their 
strength, and lengthen their lives.” 

“But what about our ancestors?” 
someone asked. ‘“‘ They didn’t have any 
chest protectors, did they ?”’ 

“They did not,’ said Simkins trium- 
phantly, “and where are they now? All 
dead.” 

Es it s 
The Reason. 
Av new post office was established in a 
small village and a native of the 
soil was appointed postmaster. After a 
while complaints were made that no mail 
was sent out from the new office, and an 
inspector was sent to inquire into the 
matter. He called upon the postmaster, 
and stating the cause of his visit asked 
why no mail had been sent out. The 
postmaster pointed to a big and nearly 
empty mail bag hanging up in a corner 
and said, ‘ Well, I ain't sent it out ‘cause 
the bag ain’t nowheres nigh full yet.” 
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MR. CYRIL MAUDE’S LEADING LADY. 


Dover Street Studios 


MISS NINA SEVENING—HER LATEST PORTRAIT 


Miss Nina Sevening has graduated ih musical comedy, the exigencies of which tend to produce more adroitness than the average spectator would believe 
—witness Miss Marie Tempest and Miss Ethel Irving. She was content at first merely to look pretty in several pieces at the Lyric and at Daly's; she now 
aspires to act, and her work in Madame Albanesi’s pretty but unlucky comedy, ‘‘Susannah—and Some Others," at the Royalty shows that she will succeed 
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the proportions of about 1,100 Ib. to the square inch in practice and 1,350 Ib. to the square inch in actual warfare. (2) The torpedo is now shown being placed into the tube a 
e 


fires the powder in the tube and propels the torpedo into the sea; cur photograph cepicts the torpedo leaving the tube. (4) The torpedo in the act of taking the water. 


This collection of pictures reproduced above illustrate in a very complete manner the “life” of a torpedo from the time it leaves the tube unti!, as in practice, it is reccver' 
P y Pp P' Pp 


the distance is covered at the rate of from twenty-six to thirty knots per hour. (7) In practice after the torpedo has spun its course a boat is put off, and eventually, as is shown 
torpedo after its run in order to ascertain i 
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d reshipped. Our photographs depict: (1) The tcrpedo brought up from the torpedo hatchway and placed in a cradle ready for charging with compressed air. This is used ‘in 
dy for training on the object. (3) The torpedo man after haying sighted his object, and the moment it comes within his range of vision, pulls the lever by the right hand, which 
e splash of the torpedo as it sinks beneath the surface. (6) The splash and trail of the deadly missile as it speeds on its journey. This may range from 200 to 3,000 yd., and 
above, the crew recovers the torpedo and tows it back to the ship. (8) The torpedo is shown being hoisted on board ready to be charged for another run. (9) Examining the 
if the propelling mechanism is in order 
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Dover Street Studios 
A CHARMING PORTRAIT OF MISS ALEXANDRA CARLISLE 
Miss Carlisle has been engaged by Mr. Tree for his revival of ‘The Merchant of Venice” 
offered her the part of Portia. It is only two years since Miss Carlisle made her first London appearance in a non-musical play at the Shaftesbury Theatre 


in “A Gilded Fool” with Mr. Nat Goodwin. In the following August she played the lead at the Garrick Theatre in ‘‘The Morals of Marcus,” and 
remained with Mr. Bourchier for ‘‘Mr. Sheridan,” afterwards joining Mr. Cyril Maude for ‘The Earl of Pawtucket” 


during the spring at His Majesty's Theatre. Mr. Tree has 
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__Tobacco,¢ 


THE RECORDS OF THE PAST 


show how irresistible has been the growth 
of “Three Nuns” in popular favour. In 
no other tobacco has the peculiar method 
of blending been successfully imitated, and 


to-day “ Three Nuns” remains, as when 
first introduced, unique among smoking 


mixtures. 


“ King’s Head” is similar, 
but it is a stronger blend. 


Obtainable. everywhere. 


In |-oz. packets, 2-oz. and 4-o0z. tins, 
at 6d. per oz. 


Free sample sent to all who 
write (mentioning this paper) 
to Stephen Mitchell & Son, 


St. Andrew's 
Glasgow. 


THE SACKVILLE 
MECHANO-THERAPEUTIC 
INSTITUTE. 


Radiant Heat, Light, and Nauheim 
Treatments, Electric Vibration. General 
Massage. Pine and Electric Baths. 


28, SACKVILLE ST., PICCADILLY, W. 


Hours10 to7. Telephone: 7402 Gerrard. 


&C 
Sold everywhere, 1/13 per bax. 


HORASE Nike 


Square, 


ty 


THE 42 A 2 Aare & 
Carte Messi 


RAZOR 
NO HONING 


NO PULLING WHILE SHAVING. NO SMARTING AFTER SHAVING. 


“Carbo Magnetic” Razors are made of the FINEST STEEL THAT IS 

PRODUCED IN ENGLAND. The skilled labour employed to make them 

demands the highest possible price. “* Carbo Magnetic” Razors are not tempered 

by fire as others are; they are tempered by OUR EXCLUSIVE SECRET 

PROCESS, every blade being tempered EVENLY AND ALIKE. Request of 

your dealer a copy of “*HintS on Shaving,” the most instructive little booklet 
of its kind ever published. IT IS FREE! 


Set of Two, in 


Hollow Ground Double Concave, for 
(as tllustrated) extra heavy Beards, Leather Case, Strop ... 


6/6 ie 7/6 15/= Strop Aid... 1/- 
Firm A. L. SILBERSTEIN (Dept. T), 46, Aldersgate Street, LONDON, E.C. 


Tue POMEROY 


METHOD OF 


ELECTROLYSIS. 


“Carbo Magnetic” 


SAFE—SURE—PAINLESS 
CURE FOR 
SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 
Advice free from 
Mrs. POMEROY, Ltd., 


29, Old Bond St., London, W., & Branches. 


Is your Pianoforte a BROADWOOD? 


You may purchase the leading British-manufactured instrument by the EASY PAYMENT 


’ SYSTEM WITH SURRENDER VALUE. 


Write for full particulars and Illustrated Catal gue 
with price list. to— 


JOHN BROADWOOD & SONS, Ltd, CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, W. 


Xl 


EEE, ACs le eke 


AS SUPPLIED TO 
H.M.THE KING 


ity 


THE HEALING VALUE OF 


ELLIMAN’S 


in the treatment of Aches and Pains is too firmly 
established to need pressing. 


TEACHER: WHAT ARE “ELEMENTS”? ? 


ELEMENTS IS THE STUFF YOU USE 
WHEN YOU HAVE A STIFF NECK, 


ELLIMAN’S UNIVERSAL EMBROCATION, 
on account ofits curative properties, can be relied upon 
as the best remedy for 

COLD AT |c' 
| THE CHEST, CH 
BACKACHE, N 
|CHRONIC 
BRONCHITIS, 

FROM COLD,!CRAMP, ED = 
Bottles 83d., 1/414, 2/9 and 4/- 
THE ELLIMAN R.E.P. BOOK 
(First Aid and Rubbing Eases Pain Handbook). 

256 pages. Cloth Board Covers, Illustrated, rs. post free 
to all parts of the world (foreign stamps accepte:)); or 
upon terms to be found upon labels affixed to cartons 
containing 1s. 1}¢., 25. 9¢@., and 4s. 
ELLIMAN’S UNIVERSAL EMBROCATION, 
ELLIMAN, SONS & CO., SLOUGH, ENGLAND. 
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Diba Anlst 


RACING NOTES. 


Grand National Rehearsals. 

VERY year we see horses engaged 
in the Grand National performing 
in what may be termed dress 
rehearsals in public prior to the 

event and after the weights have been 
apportioned. ‘These are all very well in 
their way, and the public are at perfect 
liberty to draw from them what deduc- 
tions they please. They certainly serve a 
sort of a purpose. The expert paddock 
critic is able to keenly scrutinise the can- 
didates, and’ those well versed in “run- 
ning” have an excellent chance of seeing 
how they jump their fences. The results 
of these dress rehearsals are to be read in 


At Last he Won it. 
“Take, for instance, Kirkland, who won 
the race in 1905. Two years prior 
to his victory he was fourth to Drumcree ; 
in zg04 he finished proxime accessit to 
Moifaa, to secure a popular victory over 
the Aintree course twelve months later. 
Numerous other instances—such as Mani- 
festo’s ‘‘ National” record — might be 
brought forward. Kirkland is again a 
contestant in the Grand National this 
year, and as he is a great natural “ lepper”’ 
and has always shown such a decided 
partiality for the Liverpool course it will 
probably we wise to bear his chance in 
mind. 
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By R. Parke Buckley. 


Anatis the Marvellous. 
Pregnant as is the Grand National with 
interesting incidents a fact in con- 
nection with the victory of Anatis in 1860 
is one of the most extraordinary. After 
running in the preceding year’s race his 
legs became so unsound that his trainer 
dare not train him over a country for 
fear of breaking him down. All his pre- 
paration for the race ‘was consequently 
done with long work on-the flat. In view 
of the fact that he had not crossed a fence 
for a year it is little short of marvellous 
that he negotiated all the obstacles without 
making a single mistake and won from 
eighteen opponents. 


OUT 


WITH THE NEWMARKET DRAGHOUNDS 


This well-known pack has had several very successful runs during the past few weeks, and as it is maintained for the benefit of trainers and jockeys in 

and around Newmarket, needless to say the various meets have been largely attended. Under the brilliant mastership of Mr. Kempton Cannon good 

sport is always provided. No better means of keeping in condition can be imagined than that afforded by the meets of the Newmarket Draghounds, and 
every well-known jockey is to be seen when the hounds are out 


the evening papers, but as a true guide 
to the finding of the winner of the “ blue 
ribbon of the ’chase”’ they had far better 
not ke relied upon too implicitly. 
Only One Grand National. 
he course over which the Liverpool 
Grand National Steeplechase is run 
is absolutely unique. Horses are naturally 
adapted for this peculiarly trying course 
or they are not and never will be. One 
has only to wade through the records of 
this wonderfully interesting “lepping” 
race to see how animals that have once 
finished in the first flight have time and 
again been “right init.” A great many 
*chasers who fail to make any great show 
over other courses but who continue to do 
well at Liverpool eventually move up into 
the first position. 


Small but Game. 


om West, who finished second to 
Eremon in last year’s ‘‘ National,” is 
not much more than a pony but he is as 
game as a pebble. He gave a grand 
exhibition of pluck when he beat Sweet 
Cecil at Leicester last week. The weight 
he had up, 12 st. 7 lb., was a crushing 
burden for so small a horse to carry over 
close upon three miles of country. In the 
following race Kirkland, who was easily 
beaten by Lara when in receipt of a stone, 
did not give much encouragement to his 
“ National” supporters. I am sadly afraid 
that this year’s field for the great ’chase 
will be a very poor one indeed, and it will 
not astonish me greatly to see some dread- 
ful outsider survive the invariable chapter 
of accidents and win. It is a race that 
wise men will leave severely alone. 


Light on the Lincoln. 
he first big handicap of the year is 
evidently going to furnish a stirring 
contest. It will not surprise me to see 
Land League start a hot favourite, for he 
jis doing a lot of excellent gallops and has 
been for some time. I cannot get away 
from Monitor’s great chance, however, and 
the two mentioned are, I feel sure, certain 
to be “right there ” should M. M. Ephrussi 
elect ‘to run his horse at Lincoln instead of 
waiting for Epsom. He has already won 
the City and Suburban with Brambilla, 
He will, however, have a difficulty in ob- 
taining Ob’s prices about Monitor, and if 
he secures to to 1 to his investments he will 
be fortunate or I am very much deceived. 
Succory, which Plant rides, is thrown in 
the race and has been backed and is 
fancied by Mr. Liddiard, the owner. 
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